MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
G. G. Gervinus, it seemed, even in 1835, that the age
of the poet had come to an end. Three years after
Goethe's death he insisted that the function of the lit-
erary artist was bound to assume new forms in order
to adjust itself to the changing life of the nation. In
Heine, in Grabbe, and in Biichner a new type of writer,
profoundly different from Carlyle's Goethe-inspired
image of the hero as poet, was about to emerge, his eyes
no longer fastened upon the identity of man, but rather
upon the problematical aspects of the particular social
situation.

Once before, when the serious political consequences
of the defeat of Jena in 1806 had compelled the
younger romantics to reassess their intellectual posi-
tion, the direction of their poetical imagination had
simultaneously undergone a significant change* Now,
a generation later, a series of passionately conceived
but disastrously unsuccessful rebellions released across
the whole of Europe the long-denied currents of demo-
cratic aspirations; again the writers of the late forties
found themselves dislocated and without a truly sus-
taining sense of inner or outer stability.

The effect of the political events upon the German
literary scene of the early mid-century was almost
completely paralyzing. The lives of the poets who were
born shortly after 1800 never came to full fruition.
Their work, shaken by the upheavals of the wars of
liberation, and at the same time overshadowed by the
compelling achievements of Lessing and Humboldt,